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ABSTRACr 

This is the report ot a five-year plan to reorganize 
the Harrisburg public schools, designed to achieve the goals of 
educational excellence, racial balance, eguit>, stability, and 
econoay if properly iaplosented. For example, the plan iiicludes 
special centers fr<B pre^kindergarten through second qrado, and an 
educational plaza for grades 6 through B, involving tean ^eaching am 
flexible scheduling. High schools would be coaprehensi vc, yet provide 
■ore specialized facilities and services for individual students. 
Staff and students would be equalized and all groups would be 
tratisported to schools equally. Intorin steps for school personnel 
and parents are also spelled out in the report. (Author/DM) 
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I. y^hm 

The Center for Urban Education recoiTj^ends the following 
two-part plan for the Harrisburg public schools: 

Part 1 . (to be put into effect by September 1970) 

1. Two Early Childhood Centers > to Include four grades - 
pre-kindergarten through second grade. Caie center will use -- 
Riverside, Caxr-p Curtin and Cetnercnj the other will use Foosc, 
Shlirjnel and Lincoln. 

2. Right olemeiitary schools, generally clustered together, 
to include children in grades 3-6. These schools ore t'farshall, 
Downey, Steele, Hamilton, Melrose, Boas, Franklin, and Woodward. 

3. One intoHiiediate school fo> 7th and 8th grades at 
V^ebster and Kdison. 

U. Two comprehensive four-year high schools at William 
Penn and John Harris. 

5- Frovlnion lor special education at Hamilton, Cameron, 
3en Franklin, Boos, Downey, and ?*telrose and for emotionally 
disturbed and brain damaged children at St. Paul Church; William 
Penn and John Har*‘ls for secondary students. 

Fart g. (to be Implemented between 19"fl and 19^^^) 

1. Construction of a unified Educational Plaza for 6th 
through 8th grades by 197 ^. 

2. Utilization of Edison plant as elementary achool by 
197 ^, and the elimination of Vfebsler and Hamilton plants. 

3 . Creation of science focus in William Penn high school 
program and a liberal arts and h'jtrrvanities focus in John Harris, 
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both by 1971. 

Develoj^netit of a further educational sequence belveen 
William ?enp High School and the Harrisburg Coiranunity College 
by 191 ^ • Twelftli graders at V/illlam Penn can take some courses 
at the College, perhaps for aa/anced vlacement credit. 

II. WHAT THK PLAN WILL ACHIEVE 
The plan Is designed to achieve a ni nter of important 
goals: educational excellence, racial balance, equity, sta- 

bility, and ec^>nttr\y. If properly Impltmented , the proposed 
educational reorganization achieves these goa]s as follows: 

A. Educational Excellence . By bringing together children 
from pre-kindergarten through second grade in special centers, 
the Harrisburg school system will develop ^ program of enriched 
early childhood education for all children. The Centers will 
incorporate Headstart gains into a continuing program, and all 
children will be able to reach the 3*^6 year schools at about 
the sane academic end developmental level, There will thus 
be less need for later compensatory prograns. Because they 
each have a large number of children, the Centers can econcmi- 
cally offer a wide variety of special prograrrs snd special 
teachers to teach them. Children will slso share facilities 
that individual neighborhood schools could not afford, Mot 
only gyms and playgrounds, but also psychological servicts, 
science equipment, progranried reading materials, and diagnostic 
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resources will be equally available to all children and will 
provide more opportunities for individual instruction and pro- 
gram -chin individual schools could manage. 

The elementary schools (3-6) will aleo be better able to 
meet the needs of a special age group. The Dc^niey School will 
retain IPIp and all schools will be able to implement more 
effective and more imaginative prograrr/j, such as Ifl. 

Again, there will be a wider selection of curriculum 
offerings than any neighborhood school could offer. 

The Intermediate schools fer ?th and 8th grades and later, 
the Educational Plara for 6th through 8th grades^, planned for 
197^, will rr.ehe possible an intermediate school geared to the 
special psychej ogic^-.l and educational needs of 11 tc 1^-year 
olds. No longer a "junior’' high school, the intermediate 
school will give more individual atl:.*rition to each child and 
recruit more specially trained ter.chers, not secondary school 
teachers waiting for "promotions" to the senior high. Educational 
innovations such as team teaching and flexible senoduling 
will help provide a program specially designed for children of 
this age. Tie Educational Plaza for all intenricdiate school 
children, planned for 197*^, will include arrangements for 
tetter coordination of curriculum and continuity of program 
by offering facilities, equipment, and services to be shared. 

Because of the large ntarber of children, more special progiar;S 
end special teachers will be possible. 
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Because of the slze> the K^rly Childhood Centers and Edu- 
cational Plazas provide more resouvc3s for teachers and chil- 
dren; such resources also attract more blacX and white qualified 
teachers and bring teachers together for a pooling of knowledge 
and ideas. Educational excellence requires good teachers > and 
good teaching must have vigorous in-service professional staff 
development programs. The good facilities end good profession- 
al relationships of large veil-equipped centers vlll> In turn, 
encourage teachers to try new Ideas and activities and exciting 
teaching methods. Teacher aides will have a better chance to 
learn and to establish good professional relationships with a 
wide variety of teachers. 

The corriprehenslve high schools will now include the 91h 
grade and will continue to serve both those students who end 
their formal education at graduation and those who plan to go 
on to technical school, junior college, or college. The voca- 
tional-technical programs will serve, as before, those who go 
frcci high school into industry; William Penn will be enhanced 
by additional science facilities and teachers, end John Harris 
will attract those with special interest In the arts and humani- 
ties. The high school, like the c^her schools, will respond 
to the needs of individual students by providing more special- 
ized facilities and services. The curriculum specialities of 
both schools will attract students throughout the city, some, 
perhaps, who might otherwise have sought such pregrens else- 
where, Moreover, the relationship with the Harrisburg Ccrr^unlty 
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College v.vll eacourage more students to go on to a four-year 
general college program as well as to the two-year general 
arts or specialized programs now available. The high quality 
of the prograjn offerings will both retain present students 
and attract others . 

B. Racial Balance . To ensure equal access to excellence 
for all, every public school in Harrisburg will reflect In 
its student population end touching staff the lacial and socio- 
econcmic corripcsition charactei istic of the public school sys- 
tem as a whole. Children will be assigneu to schools through 
a computer program. 

Racial balance, however, is not only b iratter of equal 
acces?> to good education; it is also, like better teaching, a 
cotTiponent of good education. Schoola and cloasrocr.s will be 
made up of black and white, rich and poor, quick students and 
slow ones. Educators believe that leamlng depends not only 
on libraries and laboratories but also on getting to knew stu- 
dents of different races, cultural groupr. ^ economic background, 
and levels of achievement. The number and variety of teachers 
and children In the Early Childhood Educatlcn Ceniers and in 
the educational Plazas illl ir^ake it possible to .^voup children 
heterogeneously, on the onsie of social and emotional inter- 
actions as veil as on the mere arbitrary basis of age. Greu] - 
ing for the most effective learning, however, does not mean 
that one child should be with tne ssne group for all purposes - 
most children, as most adults, have seme special strengths and 
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sciTie special weaknesset?. In good learning situations a child 
may be vith a group of four for a science project , with another 
group of five foi spelling and with just three other children 
for reading. Such grouping provides exciting possibilities 
for team* teaching, programed learning and audio-visual instruc- 
tion. It depends on each child's social and emotif'nal maturity, 
learning needs, and on the dynamics of each group. This kind 
of flexible grouping requires a large pupil enrollment of a 
particular age so that a large variety of ca^binat ionr- are 
possible. The Eorly Childhood Centers and the intemediato 
schools will supply this kind of enrollment so that each child 
can develop at h ^ own speed and In his own way, instead f 
being lujTiped together by age, race, or achi evcrr.ent tests. 

The plan calls for a bctce. Jaciel balance of staff as 
veil. Tho schools will continue to recruit vigorously black 
and white qualified teachers p.nd administrators. They will 
9 Ho make a special effort to recruit and place throughout 
the schools a larger number of black and other ethnic group 
Clerical, ci^todlal, end cafeteria employees. Black non- 
profess ionnis are now heavily concentrated in five de facto 
segregated schools. The reorganization of the cchools will 
make possible a bettor distribution of nen-profess icral as 
veil as of professional staff. 

Eq uity . Ho racial gro jp will have to transport more 
children than any other group; each group will be snb^lect to 
transpor>w\tion i.ho profrrom will assign 
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each child at random on the basis of race, socioeconcnic status, 
and academic achievement in order to achieve completely mixed 
schools and classrooms. The same instructional programs will 
be available to everyone. (The only exception is the IPI pro- 
gram to be retained in Downey.) 

Each Early Childhood Center will make its facilities 
available to every child in the Center. Services too will be 
better distributed since specialists need not move from school 
to school air. on g different neighborhoods but can give each 
child the same time and expertise. Seventh and eighth grades 
in both Edison and Webster will use the good facilities at 
Edison. As nevr construction is ccnnleted, sixth graders will 
Join seventh ard eighth graders in an Educational Plaza where 
cerroon faci.lities and services are available to all. 

The reassignment of pupils to schools throughout the sys- 
tem also lends itself to a better distribution of professional 
and nun-professional staff. Because reces, econcfnic gtoups, 
and levels cf achievement are to be equally mixed in each 
school, there will be new opportunities and a new need to hire 
additional black teachers and black staff members, such a? 
custodial and cafeteria workers . Children need r4odels of their 
own race at all levels to respect and admli'e. The 6h black 
clerical, custodial and cafeteria employees new coiicentiated in 
five schools will be dlstribiitcJ Mu nil the schools as 

pai t of a slaff as well ! as sl udents oquaJly. 
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To be consistent vith the standard of group equity, there will 
be a policy of fair recruitment, selection, placement, and 
promotion of staff on all levels in the school system. 

D. Stabili ty. The method of assigning students to each 
school will allow for adjustment of ratios each year to coin- 
cide with total population ratios. Since students are not 
assigned by district, housing patterns or population movemonts 
will not affect the distribution of school children. Ac popu- 
lation changes over the years, the board will be ab].e to main- 
tain the student ratios without changing the basic school plan. 

^y 197^ ^he construction of a unified Educational Plaza for 
6th through 8th grades will bring together all children of 
these age groups in one place, encouragitig better coordination 
of trogram end maintaining a relatively stable student group 

at his level. 

Better education will also have a stabilizing effect or, 
the school population. Both those who go on to further cduca 
tion after high school and those who do no* will have better 
preparation in the Harrisburg schools. Excellence is liKjly 
to act as a magnet, holding studenta and their families who 
might otherwise seek better programs. 

E. Economy . Neighborhood schools tend to be uneconomical 
because esch one must have facilities such as playgrounds, 
gym^s, auditories, and cafeterias. They must also often share 
professional services of psychologist, guidance counselors, 

art and music teachers, who waste much of their time moving 
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from school to school. Neighborhood schools, moreover, vary 
greatly from school to school in the quality of their facili- 
ties and in their use. Many schools do not have laboratories, 
nurse rooms, art rooms, music rooTtS and guidance counseling 
facilities, teachers of specialized subjects or skills. 

In the large centralized Early Childhood Centers and Edu- 
cational Plazas, expensive facilities can be used in common, 
and professional services can be centrally located and avail- 
able to oil. This ccrunon use of facilities and services will 
be far less expensive than the duplication necessary under a 
neighborhood school system. 

The Centers and Educational Plazas can alRO use teachers 
and programs more economically. When specialists serve a a 
large number of students, their cost per student is relatively 
lew. Smarier schools could not afford to meet as many needs 
because there are not enough students to make the best use of 
alte rnatives. 

Largo scale educational centers also permit more effi- 
cient and economical organization of custodial services, 
purchasing, and provision of hot lunchoJ. The Centers and 
Plazas can save money by dealing in larger quantities- 

Although construction of new Educational Plazas may be 
costly, they may be more econcniical in the long run than con- 
tinued renovations of individual schools. Another cost factor 
of individual school coriStruction is shifting residential 
patterns in the ccdnunity. As people nov?, ne^i schools must 
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be built and older ones^ still sound, become underutilized* 

The reorcanized schools with their large attendance area are 
impervious to such shifting residential fashions. The centers 
and plazas can provide more economically Tjr absolute popula- 
tion growth. 

Although more children will be transported under the school 
reorganization plan, some of this additional cost can be off" 
set by what the parent now pays* Parents who drive their 
children to school or who send then on public buses now bear 
much of the present cost of transportation. 

I II. HW STUDENTS WILL BE \SSI0NED 

To see hw veil our short- tern plan would work we ana- 
lyzed the possible distribution of students enrolled in several 
different grades, and found that the plan would require busing 
approziir.ately 28.8 percent of the total number of the present 
enrolljrient in the public schools of the Harrisburg school sys- 
tem. Vfe arrived at this figure by csttriatlng that children 
could wplk to school a distance that ranges In rcr*,c cases to- 
pe rhaps a mile but that the great ma,1ority would walk a dis- 
tance of less than half a mile, approximately what they are 
walking presently. 

Pennsylvania law states that a child may walk to school 
up to a mile and a half. If the law were applied strictly, 
the percent that wo^jld require busing wuuld piv’^ably be re- 
duced to less than half of our estimate. 
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We underotand that the geographical situation of Harris* 
burg, the need to cross railroad tracho, and the lack of 
traffic lights In many crossroads make rigid application of 
the law practically impossible, but we must emphasize that, 
if for economic reasons th: board must reduce the amount of 
busing, *'he implementation of our plan will not suffer. 
Slightly increasing the distance which a student is required 
to walk to school would mean reducing the number of children 
being bused. 

Pupil populations, by schools and classes within schools, 
will be balanced according to the following criteria: 

1. iVace evenly distributed with a maximum variance of 
10 percent frcut the total percentages of blacks and whites 
enrolled in the system. 

2. Se>. of students evenly distributed among all schools 
and classes within schools. 

3. Children from below poverty-liue families evenly dis- 
tributed, with a maximum variance of 10 ■'>ercent from the total 
within the Harrisburg Pxhool District. 

For grades 3 through extremes* of an acnievement 
scale evenly distributed, so that all schools will have about 
the seme percentage of children deficient in basic skills, as 
wall as of the most capable of pursuing independe.it study. 

5. Kesidential location considered in assigning schools 
so as to minimize buaing. 
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Early Childhood Cencers 

To calculate the ninimal busing involved in our plan, we 
biad to have figures for the total enrollment in the and 5* 
year-old kindergarten. These estimates were provided by the 
Director of Pupil Accounting and Child Guidance of the Harris- 
burg School District. projected this year's figures on 
next year's classes. (See Table l) 

Approximately 20 percent of the 600 chUdren going to k4 
will not need to be bused because they live in the immediate 
vicinity of the Early Childhood Centers. Of the one thousand 
estimated b-year old kindergarten children, ve predict that 
approximately 35 percent will be bused, estimate that ap- 
proximately 35 percent of the first graders will have to be 
bused . 

Table 2 shows our analysis of the projected second grade 
for I 97 O- 7 I. It shews a total percentage of 53*2 blacks and 
46.8 whites and a distribution that does not vary 10 percent 
from this total in any school. The total percentage of boys 
and girls is 51.7 and 48.3, respectively, and the variance Is 
never nore than 2 percent frcio thi,. distribution. 

According to these figures, there eppear to be fewer 
children from fam.ilies below the poverty level in the second 
grade than there are in ^he higher grades, a circimstance that 
we attribute to the lack of data on children who h^^ve Icen in 
the school system for a shorter ti?.:e. Only one school has a 
variance of as much as 9*8 percent frem the total distribution; 
the next largest variance is less 5 percent. 
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CUE PLAII FOR HARRISBURG FUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TABLE I 

ESTIMATED TOTAL BUBnJG Rr?iUIRED BY GRADE 



Grade Ho. cf Children to be Bused 
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The total nun-.bor of children to be bused in this grade is 
443 i distributed iti four of the six buildings that will house 
the Early Childhood Centers. This nunr.ber is 33.7 percent of 
the total enrollirert projected for the second grade in the 
year 1970-71. 



Elementary Schools: 3-6 Grades 

Table 3 summarizes our anal'^sts of the projected nuTiber 
of elementary school children who wi31 attend grades 3 to 6 
in 19'/0-71. It shows a total of 55.2 percent blacks and 44.8 
percent whites, a distribution of 50.5 percent boys and 49.5 
percent girls, and a total of 22.6 percent children from fami- 
lies below the poverty level. In these four grades, 26.9 P^^- 
cent will be bused. 

Of students likely to be enrolled in grades 3 to 6, 13-4 
percent fall in the lower rank of a five-point achievement 
scale; 6.9 p^'rcent are in the higher level of the scale. 
Children in both extremes of the scale have been distributed 
among all the schools, so that no school will have a dispro- 
portionate number of students who are deficient in basic 
skills or of those vho have high achievement ratings. 
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TOiaL 3-6 GRADFS 55-2 UU.8 50.5 ^9-5 22.6 6.9 1,131 ^*,211 

PERCTJTiiCE BUSED 26. 9t 
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7th & 8th Grades 

For the intermediate schools, we project busing for all 
students who live w'" t of the railroad tracks. This busing 
can easily be reduced by a substantial margin if enildren who 
live in the vicinity of the bridges and within a mile radius 
of the schools are allowed to walk to classes. 

No busing is contemplated for high schooJ students- 

Though the data which ve analyzed was in seine instances 
inccmplete, because some information will not be available for 
sor.e time, we are convinced that carrying oat our short-term 
plan is entirely feasible within the resources of the Harris- 
burg School District. 

Still needed is triOre exact data cn residence. Each child 
is nw classified under a 'esiden^e zone determined by the 
present neighborhood school organization. To Improve distri- 
bution under the new plan, we reccxrw.end si>hdividi,"ig these 
zones so that the central pupil accounting division esn pin- 
point more exactly the area where a child lives. Distribution 
will be acccTjpli shed with the help of a cai^puter, which guar- 
antees the complete objectivity of the asilgnments. 

IV PRKPARATOpy STEPS 

Between May and September, 19?0» the Harrisburg Public 
Schools should teke certain stops to pAjpaix? for the new school 
organization. foil (wing ndvif^able: 
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Staff 

1, Set up several orientation worktJhops for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators to /amiliarize them with the 
new organization. 

2. Set up orientation workshops for non-professional 
staff. 

3- Increase recrulttrent of wfll-qualifi:=‘d black teachers. 

4. Provide opportunities for e^rly childhood t a ache is 
to meet and discuss needed facilities. They should also have 
the opportunity to work with the buildings and grounds corrnlt- 
tec in defining and .‘.mplementlnf; these needs, 

5. Provide curriculum workshops for teachers on all 
levels to plan new curricul'ir. and cocrlinate curriculmr. thiough- 
out the grades . Although currlculun probably should not change 
radically in tnc first year, the reorganization of the schools 
will provide new opportunities for inaglnallve programs and 
teaching Tnetheds . Staff may want to revise social studies, 
language arts, math and science and to include piograms si>e- 
cifiCt^lJy geared to educationally disadvantaged children end 
slow Icarni'^s. 

6. Provide training sessions for early childhocd ard 
eleProntary teachers most of vheto will not have 'aught in de- 
segregated classes, Topl<"S should include learning styles, 
pupil perforTiance , ’..'‘a'Aer pupil relations, teacher expocta- 
tiens (it is important to gci 'ialu h^gh expect aMonj of all 
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students), and discipline. Teachers should suggest topics 
for future training sessions. Each early childhood and ele- 
mentary teacher might spend a week or more during this spring 
at a school with a different racial composition under a school 
exchange progrcui. 



Students 

1. Arrange orientation meetings for students in their 
new schools with their teachers. Ninth gralers, now assigned 
to the high school for the first time, sh jld also meet at 
the high school with teachers and sorrie v^pper classmen before 
school opens. 

2. Provide as many interracial experiences as po.ssible 

for children bei^orc September 1970. Some of these activities 
might include: a) a frank discussion in each elementary 

school class, T^erhaps led by a school psychologist, on racial 
relations and racial feelings; b) field trips shared by stu- 
dents who would be in the sar-e classes in September; c) city- 
wide pupil exchanges; d) a two or three Jay science and arts 
encampment in which fifth and sixth graders participate to- 

g gethcr. Students in 4th, 5th, and 6th grades night form a 
youth ccjncil to plan projects for the new school setting. 

3. Assign in each of the elementary schools additional 
black teacher aides, a hetr-e- school ccunselor, a psychologist 
and a reading teacher where possible. Vclunteer parents can 
also help students adjust under the new plan. 
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p p rent s 

1. Send to all parents a fact sheet on reor6anization> 
including information on new programs, bus sched'ules and sar.e 
of the problems involved . 

2. Arr .nge for oil parents of children in Early Child- 
hood Centers through the 6th grade to ride the bus route before 
their children attend schools in the fall. 

3. Recruit parencs to be supervisors in the buses. 

U PTAs reorganized for each of the new schools should 
send letters of welccr.e to parents. 
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Early Childhood Centc: 



